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What the Hague Conference Has 
Accomplished. 

Before this October number of the Advocate of 
Peace, which has been delayed on account of the Mun- 
ich Peace Congress, reaches our readers, the Hague Con- 
ference will probably have closed its labors. It is not 
possible as yet to give an exact account of what the Con- 
ference has accomplished, as the final votes have not yet 
been taken, and the document containing the conventions 
and declarations which will be submitted to the govern- 
ments for their approval, has not yet been completed and 
published. But in a general way a fair estimate can now 
be made of what has been done, both in positive accom- 
plishments and in the preparation of the way for future 
accomplishments. 

It is difficult to account for the prevailing feeling in 
this country that the Conference has been a farce, a dead 
failure, and that no valuable results will come of it. 
This pessimistic impression, which one finds at every 
turn, has probably arisen from the meagreness of the 
reports received, and the fragmentary way in which 
the work of the committees and the plenary sessions has 
been given out. It has been increased also by the fail- 
ure of the Conference to meet the over-sanguine expec- 
tations of many, who hoped that the second Hague Con- 
ference would relieve the world at once from the immense 
burdens of militarism, and bring in millennial condi- 



tions. It is, of course, disappointing that the Confer- 
ence has not gone as far as the practical statesmen of 
the Interparliamentary Union thought it ought to go, but 
that does not by any means mean dead failure. 

In order properly to appreciate what has been done, 
two things must be distinctly kept in mind. The first is, 
that this is the first time in history that a general world 
assembly of this kind has gathered. For the first time 
the whole body of South American States have met the 
European nations in a general council. These forty-six 
powers, occupying the territory of the entire globe, have 
come together with more or less of their historic preju- 
dices, ill-feeling and suspicions, their various local inter- 
ests, their racial differences, and their diversified consti- 
tutions and legislative methods. That they should h\ve 
come together at all and their representatives have con- 
tinued four months in the serious and thorough discus- 
sion of the problems which concern them in common, is 
the marvelous thing. They have been, in a practical and 
experimental way, laying the foundations of their future 
deliberative and federative union. This has necessarily 
been slow work, and this preliminary clearing and pre- 
paring of ground for the future has necessarily rendered 
their positive constructive work less abundant than might 
have been expected if the Conference had been an old 
and experienced body. They have been unable to move 
any faster than the slowest and most conservative among 
them could be induced to go. 

We must remember, secondly, that war, unfortunate 
as this may be, is still in international law a recognized 
lawful method of dealing with international controversies. 
This being the case, and many of the difficulties between 
nations having their source directly or indirectly in war 
and preparations for it, such a Conference as that at The 
Hague must necessarily deal in no small measure with 
questions concerning the conduct of war. These sub- 
jects, too, were put foremost in the program. It ought 
to encourage the friends of peace that the Conference, in 
all the seemingly endless discussion of the rules and regu- 
lations of war, has had distinctly in view the restric- 
tion of the area of hostilities, the reduction of the horrors 
attendant upon war, and the extension and safeguarding 
of the rights of neutrals and non-combatants as against 
the pretensions and so-called rights of belligerents. 
This is distinctly in the direction of peace, and it is the 
increasingly humane and peace-loving spirit which is 



